no           THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD
even in different parts of the same individual, due to
variations in the functions which it is called upon to
perform.
"3. Coniferous woods, or 'soft woods/ are composed
largely of minute cells, or tubes, with closed ends. Liquids,
in passing through this tissue, travel primarily in the
cavities of the cells, and pass from cell to cell by means of
delicately constructed valves or bordered pits in the cell
walls.
" 4. The membranes of the bordered pits are not always
entire, as has been previously supposed, but possess (in all
species examined) numerous minute perforations, whose
presence may be demonstrated by careful microscopic
examination and by experimental means.
" 5. When wood is thoroughly dried, no structural modi-
fication, such as the rupturing of the cell walls, is essential
in order to account for the penetration of gases and pre-
servatives into seasoned wood.
"6. In green wood, the bordered pits and membranes
are very permeable to aqueous solutions, but are com-
paratively impervious to undissolved gases, and to
oils and other heavy or viscous liquids. This is due, un-
doubtedly, to capillary or surface tension phenomena
and the valve-like action of the torus.
" 7, Dry wood (except when the cells are clogged with
resins or other secretions) is very permeable to gases, since
water is no longer present to resist the passage of the gases
through the perforations in the pit membranes.
"8. Whenever preservatives are injected rapidly into
green or seasoned wood, the penetration takes place
primarily through the cavities of the cells, and the pre-
servatives pass from one cell to another through the
bordered pits.
" 9. Rupturing of the pit membranes was found il